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North American Indians, and these are usually 
the last of their national customs to be wholly re- 
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anything performed by other people. 
Experienced ball-players have heard, 
and even read of their wonderful leaps, 
with the astonishment ; and 
it would be difficult, or rather impossible, 
to find equal prodigies in ancient times. 

Our print represents a group of Ojib- 
ways, or Chippeway Indians, engaged in a 
game of ball. 

Mr. Sproat describes it as follows: © Two 
parties are chosen, and the object of each 


greatest 


is to propel a small ball beyond a given 
boundary, on the side of those who are op- 
posed. The game is carried on with a 
great deal of spirit; and, in the effort made 
to gain possession of the ball, every muscle 
is exerted. Hach player carries a small 
scooping net, by which the ball is seized 
and thrown to a considerable distance. 
After it dash the whole party, through 
thicket, stream, and mire, naked to the skin, 
and painted like so many demons; some 
striped like tigers; some half black, half 
white; some with green foreheads, biack 
cheeks, and white noses, and a_ hideous 
gaping mouth, stretched from ear to ear. 
Then the dogs bark, the children scream, 
and, here and there, groups of idle women 
and gaping spectators may be seen.” 

For reasons not easily to be conjectured, 
while games of ball have been almost uni- 
versally practised among the Indians, some 
tribes of them have greatly excelled others 
in the spirit and skill of conducting them. 
While the Camanches, one of the most 
powerful native nations now on the stage, 
are most expert horsemen, and perform 
astonishing feats with their weapons, both 
against the buffaloes which they hunt, and 
the enemies whom they often combat ; 
yet, as Mr. Catlin assures us, afier the visit 
he paid them in their own country, “in 
their ball-plays, and some other games, they 
are far behind the Sioux and others of the 
northern tribes.’? He is animated in his 
remarks on ball-playing, and appears to 
have been excited by witnessing it, almost 
He 


has given a minute description of this 


as much as those who engaged in it. 


amusement, as practised among the Choc- 
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taws, in his second volume, (page 123, 
London edition.) from which we shall copy 
as muchas we have room for. He informs 
us that descriptions, or paintings, can give 
no adequate idea of the scenes presented by 
this most beautiful and wonderful of all the 
As 
the game is played in exactly the same 
manner by all the southern tribes, this 
description may be applied on a wide scale. 
‘Tt is no uncommon thing for six or 
eight hundred, or a thousand young men 
to engage in a game of ball, with five or 
six times that number of spectators, men, 
women and children, surrounding the 
ground; and I pronounce such a scene, 
with its hundreds of natives, most perfect 
models, painted of various colors, running 
and leaping into the air, in all the most ex- 
travagant and varied forms, in the desperate 
struggles for the ball, a school for the pain- 
ter or sculptor, equal to any of those in the 
Olympian Games, or the Roman Forum. 
“| have made it an uniform rule, while 
in the Indian country, to attend every ball- 
play I could hear of, if 1 could do it by 
rid'ng a distance of twenty or thirty miles ; 


Indian games, as he denominates it. 


and my usual custom has been. on such 
occasions, to straddle the back of my horse, 
and look on to the best advantage. In this 
way I have sat, and sometimes reclined, 
and almost dropped from my horse’s back, 
with irresistable laughter at the succession 
of droll tricks and kicks and scuffles which 
ensue, in the almost superhuman struggles 
for the ball. The players generally com- 
mence at nine o’clock, or near it, in the 
morning ; and [| have more than once ba- 
lanced myself on my pony, from that time 
till near sun-down, without more than one 
minute of intermission at a time, before the 
game has been decided, 

“On Monday afternoon, at three o’clock, 
L rode out, with Lieutenants S. and M. toa 
very preity prairie, to the ball-play-ground 
of the Choctaws, where we found several 
thousand Indians encamped. There were 
two points of timber, about half a mile 
apart, Iu which the two parties for the play, 
with their respective families and friends, 
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were encamped; and, lying between them 
on the prairie on which the game was to be 
played, each party had their goal made 
with two upright posts, about 25 feet high, 
and 6 feet apart, set firm inthe ground, and 
a pole across atthe top. ‘These goals were 
about 40 or 50 rods apart, and, at a point 
just half way between, was another small 
stake, driven down, where the ball was to 
be thrown up, at the firing of a gun, to be 
struggled for by the players. All this pre- 
paration was made by some old men, who 
were, it seems, selected to be the judzes of 
the play, who drew a line from one bye to 
the other, to which directly came from the 


‘ woods, on both sides, a great concourse of 


old men, boys and girls, dogs and horses, 
where bets were to be made on the play. 
This betting was all done across the line, 
and seemed to be chiefly left to the women, 
who seemed to have martialled out a little 
of everything that their houses and their 
fields goods and chattels, 
knives, dresses, blankets, pots and kettles, 
dogs and horses and guns; and ali were 
placed in the possession of stake-holders, 
who sat by them, and watched them on the 
ground all night, preparatory to the play. 
“'Phe sticks with which this tribe play 
are bent into an oblong hoop at the end, with 
a slight web of small thongs tied across, to 
prevent the ball from passing through, 
The players hold one of these in each hand ; 


contained : 


and, by leaping into the air, they catch the 
ball between the two nettings, and throw it, 
without being allowed to strike it, or to 
catch itin their hands. It is arule of the 
play, that no man shall wear mocassins on 
his feet, or any other dress than his waist. 
cloth, with a beautiful red belt, a bunch of 
white horse-hair and quills fastened behind, 
(which they think assists in steering them 
when they make sudden turns in rapid run- 
ning, and a mane, like a horse’s, on the 
neck, dyed of various colors. 

“The game had been arranged, and 
‘made up’ three or four months before the 
parties met to play it, and in the following 
manner :—The two champions, who Jed the 
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two parties, and had the alternate choosing 
of the players, through the whole tribe, 
sent runners, with their ball-sticks most fan- 
tastically ornamented with ribbons and red 
paint, to be touched by each one of the 
chosen players, who thereby agreed to be 
on the spot atthe appointed time, and ready 
for the play. 

“Night came on, without the appearance 
of any players on the ground: but, soon 
after dark, a procession of lighted flambeaux 
vas seen coming from each encampment, to 
the ground where the players assembled 
around their respective byes; and, at the 
beat of the drums and chaunts of the 
women, each party commenced the ball- 
play dance. Each danced a quarter of an 
hour round their respective byes, in their 
ball-play dresses, rattling their ball-sticks 
together in the most violent manner, and all 
singing as loud as they could raise their 
voices ; whilst the women of each party, 
who had their goods at stake, formed into 
two rows, on the line between the two par. 
ties of players, and danced also, in an uni- 
form step. All their voices joined in a 
chaunt to the Great Spirit, soliciting his 
favor in deciding the game to their advan. 
tage, and also encouraging the players to 
exert every power they possessed, ia the 
struggle that was to ensue. In the mean 
time, four old medicine men, or juggling 
priests, who were to have the starting of 
the ball, and who were to be judges of the 
play, were seated at the pomt where the 
ball was to be started, and busily smoking 
to the Great Spirit, for their success in 
judging rightly and impartially between 
the two parties in so important an affair.” 

‘Every weapon, by a ruleof all ball- 
plays, is laid by in their respective encamp- 
ments, and no man is allowed to go for one: 
so that the sudden broils which take place 
on the ground, are presumed to be as snd- 
denly settled, without any probability of 
much personal injury ; and no one is allow- 
ed to interfere, in any way, with the con- 
tentious individuals.” 

To be concluded. 
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PARIS ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, erto, by comparison with Londoa, escap- 5 

\Ja1.—~A communication was received ed this epidemy for the youthful antiqui- > 
from M. Koque, on a project of manufac- ties of bronze and marble —but she is de- 
turing paper from the fibres of the bana- voured by the forges of m‘ddle-age anti- ‘ 
na tree. It appears that experiments quities. It is notorious with what skill > 
heve been made under the eyes of a com- ¢ and impudence certain cabinet makers 
mittee appointed by the minister of com- ) manufacture chairs, tables and footstools ¢ 
merce, and that some very white and of the fifteenth century, and how readily 5 
good paper was produced. It is propo- 2 they find dupes. A young antiquarian ¢ 
sed by Vl. Roque to carry on the opera- showed, lately, with great pride, to an ar- ) 
tion in Algeria, not me rely as regards tist, a friend of his, a very few articles of < 
the banana tree, but also the Alves and Gothic furniture, which he had just 
other texile plants; and it is said thata bought at great cost. ‘It zs very fine,’ 
large grant of Jand has been made to him said his friend. after examination, ‘and it 
in the colony for that purpose. will last you long—/ur it is quite new. ¢ 

Jine 4.— Several astronomical and ileneatis 

mathematical papers were read—-the Mineral Wealth of South Africa.—The 
most remarkable by M. Leverrier. The mineral wealth of this vast region is yet 
object of it isto prove that there exists to be discovered. Indications of metallic 
in our solar system a large planet, which sin due, ‘Teal ti aie *Sacgyg 9 
nobody yet has scen, but the orbit of everywhere abundant. Manganese is a 
which Mr. Leverrier has calculated, and common article. Copper of the richest 
which, he says, may be seen on the Ist description is to be found at a short dis- 
of January next year. He states that he tance beyond the Orange River; and 
— led to this discovery by the observ- there is little doubt that, if scientific per- 
ations collected since 1690 onthe course , sons were sent out, resources of a most ° 
of Uranus. important kind would be found in this 2 

We find the following curious details great field of investigation. Lead of a ( 
in the Moniteur des Arts :—“ There exist superior kind has long been known to ¢ 
at Rome secret work-rooms of sculpture, exist near the mouth of the Van Staad- 
where the works manufactured are bro- - s river, In ee yt = Uitenhage. 5 
ken arms, heads of the gods, feet of the +] pec ys “— a " yt ii gen- 2 
satyrs, and broken torsi—of nobody. By se Salt . e “ud with — 
means of a liquid there used, a color of rr ee Ms na aren abby cone b Satis- 
the finest antiquity Is communicated to * : q ee rwargy ag r ae wig hepagl 2 
the marble. Scattered about the coun- peti e purchase the farm lor £1,650; 2 
try are goat-herds, who feed their flocks and has already party employed to col- ? 
* ain vicinity of ruins, and look out for lect the ore. It Is said, that he hus since 
foreigners. To these they speak inci- discovered a lode of native lead—one of > 
F ei ian totam Ee i. the rarest productions of nature, and 

“Sig eal segs” anaes agit 5 ¢ which hitherto, it has been believed, i 
ging a few feet deep in such neighbor-  ( “eating tn caldieealll 8 soar ae 
hoods. ‘The English, in particular, are VW Meroligics peorvw om Tae te and of 

ae 2 “ber . Madeira and at Alston in Cumberland.— > 
the victims of such mystification ; and C Rago n | 
traham’s Town Journal. C 

freely yield their money tothe shepherds, 
who are agents to the General Artificial °‘ ep 5 
Ruin Association, and know well where to 2 A Swedish botanist, who assumes to °¢ 
apply the pick-axe. They are carefu!, § himself the discovery of the means of ? 
however, to spend much time and labor 2 preserving flowering trees and shrubs in ¢ 
in fruitless search, before they come 5 all their-beauty, lately sent to the Acade- ? 
finally upon the treasure—for which the 2 omy of Sciences at Stockholm a tea rose, ¢ 
foreigner wi llingly pays. England isfall $§ which he affirms that he embalmed in the ¢ 
of these antiquities of six months’ age. ¢ year 1844—and the flowers of which, as > 
Nor do the amateur numismatists leave well as the leaves and stems, are in per- ¢ 
Rome with empty hands; for in that city fect preservation. If this discovery shall 2 
are daily coined, without fear of the law, be confirmed, it will be of incalculable § 
the money of C.esar, Hadrian, Titus, He- value ; as, by it, the plants of al! climates ? 
liogabalus, and all the Antonines—filed, may be preserved, and transpianted to ¢ 
pinched and corroded, to vive the look any distance, bearing all their natural ap- é 
of age. Paris may be said to have hith- pearances, 5 
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For the American Penny Magazine. 
DESCRIPTION OF LOWELL. 
Written by a lady of N. York. 

“T had only thought of Lowell, as a col- 
lection of manufactories, filled with opera- 
tives, whose constant toil was the result of 
hard necessity, and whose pecuniary ad- 
vantages were shared with capitalists, 
whose only object was to realize the great. 
est profit from the funds invested. Rut 
there is much that is wild and beautiful in 
the situation of the town; and, although the 
first view, as you approach it from Boston, 
presents you with paved streets, long ranges 
of brick buildings, and all the accompani- 
ments of the most active business and recent 
improvements; yet, In its environs, the 
beautiful Merrimack finds its way through 
green hills, covered with forest trees, 
making those varied curves and indenta- 
tions, which, from different elevations, would 
lead one to imagine himself among beau- 
tiful mountain scenery, embosoming the 
placid lake as well as the flowin z river. 
‘The taste of the more wealthy inhabitants 
has already selected some of those situa- 


‘tions for elegant mansions, where nature 


has spread some of the most pleasing land- 
scapes before them. From one of these I 
saw the sun seiting in indescribable splen- 
dor. ‘The illuminated points of distant 
mountains, were like pinnacles of gold, 
while the wild river lay beneath us, and on 
the opposite side we distinguished many a 
white spire, marking the disiant villages. 
When I was told, that only twenty-six 
years ago, this spot was devoted to the 
peaceful pursuits of agriculture, with no 
tenant but the industrious farmer, who va- 
lued his acres forthe amount of corn, grass, 
and potatoes they would produce. [ could 
hardly believe that thirty thousand inhabi- 
tants were now crowded upon his quiet 
fields, and that another city, In its tnme- 
diate neighborhood, was already rearing its 
brick walls, and preparing tv produce far- 
ther wonders, in activity and enterprise. 
Through the kindness of a friend, L was 
admitted to several of the manufaciories. 
I cannot give you statistics of the amount 
of labor performed, or describe to you the 
delighiful impressions [received of the 
blessings of our free institutions, or the 
privileges of a community, enjoying the 
liberal and enlightened policy of capitalists, 
who not only receive the reward of labor 
themselves, but do every thing to secure en. 
joymen! and improvement to others. Here 
ine bardy sons of New England find abun- 
dant opportunity to exercise the ingenuity 
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and intelligence which their early instruc- 
tion, or their climate, seems to develope ; 
and, as a gentleman remarked to me:— 
‘“ Many an awkward boy from Vermont, or 
New Hampshire, who gave no sign of pro- 
mise when he first came among them, 
would soon begin to watch the complex 
motions of their machinery, and ’ere long, 
add his mechanical skill and invention to 
this great mart of labor. Every such man 
is encouraged and patronized, and receives 
the due reward of his labor. No selfish 
owner grasps at his talent, and while he en- 
joys the fruits of ingenuity, leaves the in- 
ventor to toil for a poor pittance. 

One instance was mentioned to me, of a 
man, 25 years of age, the inventor of the 
loom for weaving Brussels carpet, the 
patent for which has been secured in this 
country and in Kngland. He has pro- 
perty already, to the amount of $20,000, 
and a percentage on every yard of carpet 
woven. This mechanical genius is still 
manifesting itself in new inventions. 

I would tell you something of this loom: 
but, 10 understand it, one must possess the 
skill of the inventor, or the head of a pa- 
tent lawyer. 

In other parts of the building I saw va- 
rious looms, employed in weaving beautiful 
varieties of ingrain and three-ply carpet, 
all attended by women. His colors are 
brilliant and durable, and the texture, equal 
to the best English fabric. Beautiful rugs 
also are woven ; and, in one of the upper 
rooms, an artist was designing patterns, 
while in another the cards were perforated 
from the patterns, by which the figure of 
the carpet is formed. 

Our next visit was to the cotton mills of 
the Massachusetts company, where the en- 
closure made by the buildings, is beautifully 
laid out and ornamented with trees, shrub. 
bery, and flowers. The windows also of 
the weaving-rooms were filled with choice 
exotics, cultivated by the operatives. [ 
inquired of the gentlenan who accompanied 
us, if they were not in danger from fire. 
He replied that vigilant care was their only 
security, as they had no insurance upon any 
of their mills. Like every thing else here, 
this seemed to be accomplished by ma- 
chinery. ‘Two watchmen are employed 
in every mill. ‘They are obliged to be in 
each room of the building once in five 
minutes, through the dav and night. Of 
coure they relieve each other. ‘To secure 
this vigilance a clock is used, connected 
with machinery, in each room, in which 
the attendant must place a peg, once in five 
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minutes. If, at the end of 12 hours,a peg § changes these figures to white, and pre- 
is found wanting in any apartment, no ques- pares them to resist the blue. They are 
tions are asked, but the watchman is at $ then dipped into a succession of vats of 
once dismissed. Of course they cannot ¢ blue dye, each tinging it with a deeper 
sleep, and any defect in duty, is thus marked § hue, until all is finished; when the pattern 
at once. Could any but Yankee ingenuity (¢ appears purely white, while the ground- 
have fallen upon such a mode of security? 2 work is of the rich deep blue, | 

Large cisterns are connected with every  ¢ 1 was told that an accomplished chemist 
building, and they have all the facilities, for 5 was employed in this establishment, whose 
deluging them with waterat once. Added receipts are about $4000a year. The 
to these, are light ladders, attached to the 2 operatives in these works are men. | 
outside, upon which escape can be made it § asked the man who superintended in the 
any moment, if the usual egress should be blue-dying room, if he found the employ- 
cut off At the Boot Mills, my surprise ment unhealthy ? He replied -—* [ have 
was great, to see innumerable bales of white been off and on here for 25 years, and 
drilling, marked for Canton! and the intel- you see how well I appear; and those 
ligent agent remarked to me, that goods who are at work with me, are in equally 
manufactured there three weeks since, were good health. 
now on their way to China; and why [ could have employed much more time, 
should they fear the reduction of the tariff, with great profit and pleasure, in visiting 
when this whole empire is open to them ? other manufactories in this remarkable 
Although it may affect smaller establish- city: but, as a traveller, I could not com- 
ments, where less capital is invested, these mand it. Yet I must try to convey to 
companies will remain unmoved, and enjoy you the impressions I received from con- 
the benefit of trade without competition. sidering the various influences, that are 

Our next visit was to the Merrimack brought to bear here. In the first place, 
Print works, where we saw the whole of the agents employed by those capitalists are 
this curious process: from the time the men of education and principle; all of 
cloth leaves the loom, until it is finished <¢ them induced, by large salaries, to leave 
for the tasteful garments of our fair coun- _ lucrative professions, (No practical manu- 
trywomen. Inthe first apartment we saw facturer is employed in these places.) 
a man and boy employed in passing the They are men of enlarged views, and they 
cloth over a red-hot cylinder, which singes act in harmony with one another, and are 
the side to be printed; and it is very Sel- liberal and enlightened. In all their ar- 
dom that it suffers any injury from what rangements, the best good of all is sought 
seems such a hazardous process. It is and promoted. It is not intended to ex- 
then washed, placed upon rollers, and, after act any amount of labor from the ope- 
passing through small vats of starch, and ? ratives: each one is paid according to 
being exposed to a very high temperature what she accomplishes; and an indus- 
in the drying room, it is ready for printing. trious female will make from $3 to $4 a 
This is done by passing it over copper cylin- week, beside paying her board. It is 
ders, beautifully engraved with the patterns, thought sufficient for one person, to at- 
which are to be transferred to the cloth. tend two looms; but many of them, from 
These cylinders revolve in small vats of ~ acquired skill, manage three, and even 
coloring matter, which mark the pattern; >. four. But it is not the wish of the own- 
and, wher a variety of colors isto be given, §° ers; and, that no one may be compelled 
each cylinder revolves in a different color, > to it, there are from 10 to 15 spare hands 
but is so true to its object, that there is not > kept in each mill, to supply the place of 
the least irregularity in the figure. Many 2 any who may be sick, or wish a tempor- 
of the impressions, in this stage, appear ( ary absence, to visit her home, or attend 
faint and dull; but, in another room, they 2 to any of her affairs. They are also 
are subjected to chemical operations, which ¢ ready, at all times, to accommodate each 
bring them out in greatclearness and beau. 2 other; and, if any one of them wishes 
ty. For instance, the blue prints, which § to absent herself for an hour, some com- 
are so much worn by our laboring classes, 2 panion will take her loom, in addition to 
when they are printed, exhibit only a white §$ her own, until she returns. In case of 
ground, with a brown figure. When taken sickness, when they do not choose to go 
to the dying room, they are arranged upon » home, they have most admirable hospitat 
frames, which are first plunged into a vat, attendance, in a house provided and sup- 
containing a chemical preparation, that $ 
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the moderate price of $3 a week, or re- 
ceive it as a charity, according to their 
wshes or circumstances. Respectable 
boarding-houses, under the control of 
the agents of the companies, are provi- 
ded for them in health. 

10,000 Females are here employed. I 
need not tell you of their advantages for 
improvement from books, lectures, and 
other sources. You have heard of the 
“ Lowel! Offering,” and read the articles 
which do so much credit to their heart 
and understanding. But 1 must give 
you some idea of their scrupulous regard 
to character. If the least departure from 
modesty, or propriety becomes known, 
in one of their number, she is reported 
to the agent, dismissed from the mill, 
and her name entered upon what is called 
“The Black Book.’ This is open to 
every es'ablishment; and, after being 
thus recorded, she cannot be employed 
again, as they act In perfectconcert. At 
evening you will see them in great num- 
bers, promenad ng the principal street, 
and supplying their wants at the numer- 
ous we |-filled shops; and a lady remark- 
ed to me, that, such was their decorum 
and influence, that it was perfectly sale 
for any fem:le to walk the street at even- 
ing una tended. 

ls not this a beau'i‘ul illustration of the 
inflience of good morals and religious 
principle, and of the b-nefits of our !ree 
institutions, when not impeded by igno- 
rance ani superstilion? I could not but 
feel, that Massachusetts was a favored 
sta'e, and tha! the blessings of their Pu- 
ritan ancestry were descending richly 
upon them. Whence are their Jit.(l- 
geuce, their free Inst t tions, their good 
morals, their 2 beral policy, their love of 
Freedom, their fostering care and gener- 
ous reward of talent, but froin those noble 
men who, setting their feet upon Ply- 
mouth Rock, sought first the blessing 
of God, and his guidance; in whose 
hosoms burned the love of civil and re- 
livious libertv; and wiio suffered all, that 
there might be a home “* for those who 
loved God, and would keep his command- 
ments ?’ 

Mneh has been done by the different 
corporitions, as well as individuals, for 
Pubic worship; their churches are nu- 
merous and well attended. 


July 24, 1846. 
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Wire-Fences.— W irework is now appli- 
ed to a great many purposes in garde- 
ning, and to some im agriculture, and 
we expect shortly to be able to announce 
a mode of coating over wire with zine by 
the galvanic process, which, without add- 
ing much to its expense, will add greatly 
to its durability. We have lately found, 
in various parts of the country, that 
a strained wire fence 4 ft. high can be put 
up cheaper, all expenses included, than a 
wooden fence of the same height, even 
without reckoning any thing for the wood. 
Land-owners, who have plenty of young 
larches and Scotch pines that might be 
used in making such fences, find that the 
labor of cutting down the trees and form- 
ing them into fences is more than the en- 
tire cost of the strained were fence. 
A wire fence 3 feet 6 inches high is suffi- 
cient for cattle and sheep. It consists of 
six horizontal wires passed through, or 
fastened on, wooden posts, and is put up 
for S¢. per yard;and with an additional 
wire,to render the fence 4 feet 6 inches 
high, for 10d. per yard; the pusts being 
supplied and fixed in the ground by the 
proprietor. ‘These posts, if tarred and 
charred, are found to last 20 years. ‘he 
wires are generally painted with gas tar. 
Instead of running the wires through the 
wooden posts, it is found an improvement 
to attach them by iron staples; which ad- 
mits of renewing a post when it decays. 
—L£ng. Magazine 4 4g : 
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Siberian Cellars.—At Yakutsk, the 
inhabitants have cellars in all their 
houses, made in the frozen ground, pre- 
cisely as we make Icehouses in this coun- 
try. In summer, when the heat is as ex- 
cessive as the cold isin winter, they place 
all their fresh provisions, such as meat, 
milk and fish, in these cellars, where 
every thing becomes frozen in two hours, 
They likewise construct their graves in 
this manner, excepting that they make 
large fires above, and burn the holes in the 
ground. In these they might easily keep 
their deceased friends, without going 
through the process of embulming them, 
in a perfect state of preservation for any 
length of time. Should this ever be done 
it may afford new subjects of conjecture, 
after a lapse of a thousand years, perhaps 
as interesting then as the Egyptian dis- 
coveries now are to us 
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This name is more familiar to many 
of our readers than the Enclish name. 
Sparrow : 


and we prefer to use it, pre- 


suming it is connected, in their minds, as 
with the 
collections of simple rural scenes, and 
the days of childhood. 
mon of all our birds, is one of the most 
humble and unattractive, until, by long 
acquaintance, it has become well known, 
with all its innocence, and associated 
with the favorite 


well as in our own, pleasing re- 


This most com- 


scenes of the lover of 


nature. With neither brilliancy of piu- 
mage, melody of voice, nor any thing 
striking in form or habits, it seems 


strange that the chipping-bird is such an 


universal favorite, until we reflect on its 


harmlessness, is silent, unobtrusive na- 


ture, and the decided preference it shows 


for the neighborhood of human society 
where it is treated with kindness, or even 
finds itself tolerated, and sate trom danger. 

The kindness of the Creator may well 
be brought to mind, 
duly when 
we observe the habits even of the hum- 
blest of the kingdom. The 
Christian delights to be reminded of the 


and in an affecting 
way, by remembering him, 
anima! 


encouragement conveyed by the Savior’s 
assurance: Ye are of more value than 
many sparrows, while he remembers that 


his Heavenly Father feedeth them. How 


a ti a 


~ ' 


CHIPPING-BIRD. 


admirable the harmony between the book 
of revelation and the book of providence, 
when it is perceptible even in the picking 
of a single grain, by one of these feeble 
ane humble little birds! 


The First Principles O 


Agricul lure.— 
The first principles 


of agriculture, which 
are shown by the best practice, are few. 
They may he stated to be these: make 
and keep the Jand perfectly dry and clean, 
or free from weeds—make and keep the 
soil which is too adhesive or too loose, 
of such a friable nature as will make it re- 
ceive, retain, and transmit moisture, and 
thus fit it to produce the most luxuriant 
state of vegetation— restore to the soil, as 
a manure, in a state of decay, the wrentot 
part, if not the whole of the produce after 
it has been consumed by sheep or other 
stock. Never manure any land till every 
weed is exterminated, for weeds grow 
most luxuriantly in the soil to which they 
are natural; if any of them are left they 
will outgrow the plant you intend to cul- 
tivate, and take up the greatest quantity 
of the manure laid on the land.—~-.Morton’s 
Nature and Property of Soils. 





Blacksmith’s Bills.—In the British Isles, 
farmers, very generally, contract with 
blacksmiths : annually for their work. Near 
Edinburg, farmers pay about three 
pounds per annum for each pair of horses, 
constantly kept at work, including shoe- 
ing, plough, and cart repairs, but no re- 
newal of these latter implements. 
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resolute spirit of revolution is at work in 
Italy, which promises a gradual, but de 
cided and permanent improvement in the 
state of that long oppressed and unhappy 
country. Good men will rejoice at the 
prospect of changes, such as they can- 
not but feel are what that country needs, 


The orderly 


and peaceful spirit in which changes are 


to secure her happiness. 


sought, proves that men of intelligence 
and humanity are at the direction of af- 
fairs, as well as men of patriotic and res- 
olute characters. Who can wonder, if 
our countrymen should express a pecu- 
liar interest in a people, whom many 
centuries of suffering, under the most 
unrelenting oppressors of the soul as 
well as of the body, have not deprived of 
the great and numerous claims they have 
on the admiration and the gratitude of 
mankind, for the peaceful aid they once 
gave to civilization, and would still give, 
if the opportunity were again allowed 
them ? 

In the kingdom of Piedmont, some re- 
markable occurrences have taken place 


The king has a 


ministry of enlightened men, who belong 


within three months. 


toa party of recent origin, viz: the lib- 
eral nobility. A portion of the titled 
men of Italy have been lately brought to 
see, that their countrymen deserve a 
higher place in the scale of European 
civilization, and that improvements in 
their social and political condition are 
indispensably necessary. Such ideas 
have been strongly pressed upon them 
by some of the most energetic and influ- 
ential writers of the present day, espe- 
cially Gioberti, who, being a devoted Ro- 
man Catholic in profession, yet urges the 
novel, and in fact inconsistent doctrine, 
that the Pope ought to place himself in 
the van of improvements, and lead the 
way in the great race of liberal educa- 
tion, railroads and steamboats, arts, laws, 
commerce, manufactures, the freedom of 
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SYMPTOMS OF IMPROVEMENT. speech and the press, &c., &c. There 
From late accounts we have very sat- is something so captivating in this idea, 
isfactory evidences that a peaceful, but that not a few, and men of influence too, 


appear to have pleased themselves with 
the belief that it is possible; and thus 
have been willing to favor the views of 
men better acquainted with the nature of 
Rome, who desired the final downfall of 
Papacy, as a_ sine-gua-non of all real 
improvement in Italy, and those parts of 
the world which are subject to its sway. 

The king of Piedmont has a ministry 
composed of experienced and sagacious 
men, who are at the same time advocates 
of that moderate and peaceful way to 
revolution, to which the leaders of the 
patriotic society of Giovane Italia (young 
Italy) is devoted. They rely on the dif- 
fusion of knowledge among the people, 
the removal of superstition, fanaticism 
and servility, by education, and the adop- 
tion of a liberal policy. The king has 
had the good sense to come in some de- 
gree into their views; and so far have 
the people become conciliated by the fa- 
vorable symptoms which thev have wit- 
nessed, that they have lately taken an 
Opportunity to show their feelings in 
a very un:quivocal manner. 

During the late visit of a crowned 
head to Genoa, the crowd shouted for 
their prince and “the King of Italy!” 
and the police made no interference, as 
they doubtless would have done a few 
months ago. This gave such offence to 
Austria, that the ambassor promptly ask- 
ed for an explanation, which the Pied- 
montese government refused to give. 
A fourfold duty was speedily laid by 
Austria on the wines of Piedmont: in re- 
ply to which, to show that they set their 
would-be dictators at defiance, the com- 
mon French wines were allowed to come 
in almost without duty. 

These measures have produced much 
excitement throughout Italy ; and every- 
thing is said to betoken the rapid exten- 
sion of a liberal spirit of improvement— 


a resolution to do something efficient for 
themselves, in spite of every obstacle. 
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The engraving illustrates a _ very 
common method of travelling in the East. 
tho ig) it is very pleasant at first, it soon 
beco:es exceedingly tiresome to those 
who are not accustomed to it. The po- 
sition of the traveller, it will be seen is 
much like that of one who sits up in bed, 
supported by pillows. A gentlemen who 
was fam liar with this mode of convey- 
ance, once described it as follows: * In 
the first stage, | sat or reclined about two 
hours and a half, the poles of the palan- 
quin supported on the shoulders of iour 
men, who were relieved ab-ut every ten 
minutes by four others; those who were 
not actu: ily carrying, running before or 
behin!; fhe whole party talking, laugh- 
ing and singing, and moving at the rate 
of ahout five miles an hour. 

When I first saw this mode of convey- 
ance, says a writer, L heartily pitied the 
men, employed in bearing the palanquin ; 
and could not dismiss a strong sense of 
self-disapprobation for allowing myseif 
to be carried by them. But this method 
of traveliing is often indispensable to a 
European, in a torrid clime like India; 
and in a country so extersive, where the 
roads are commonly little more than 
tracks, through swamp and jungle, where 
bridges are comparatively rare, and the 
passes of the mountains not unfrequently 
impracticable to any beast of burden 
without extreme difficulty and danger, 
experience has fully established its ne- 
cessity. Travelling on horseback is the 
only alternative; and with this mode, 
tents are required; the stages too must 
be short, unless the traveller can bear ex- 
posure to the dews of the night and the 
heat of the day. Observation has also 
convinced me that there is no description 
of men in India better satisfied, in their 
employment, than  palanquin-bearers. 
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They are cheerful in the performance 
of the journeys they undertake; and 
though they run thirty or forty miles at 
one stretch in the course of a night, 
theyare prepured to recommence their 
task on the succeeding evening. Six 
men once carried me thirty- -two miles, 
between sunset and sunrise.” 


Memoranda of the History of the Price and 
Circulation of the Bible. 

The price of a single copy of Wick- 
liffe’s translation of the Bible, in 1429, 
(which was before the ‘avention of 
printing,) was equal to neariy two hun- 
dred dollars of our money. 

The first Bible in the English language 
that was printed, was the “translation by 
Tindal, part of which was published by 
him in 1526. As no other Bible than 
Wickliffe’s was allowed by the govern- 
ment to be used, Tindal had to print his 
work in Germany, where he was after- 
wards put to death, by the command of 
the Emperor, but through the agency of 
of King Henry VIII., because he had 
Written against the errors of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

In 1536, a translation by Coverdale 
was ordered by the government to be 
printed. This was the first complete 
Bible printed in English, and it was or- 
dered that every minister should procure 
one copy of this, to be placed in his 
church, so that any one might read that 
chose. 

In 1558 this order was repeated, and 
the people encouraged to consult the 
Bible —there still being but one for each 
congregation—unless some of them were 
able to buy one for themselves. 

In 1547 it was ordered that all the 
younger ministers should have a copy of 
the New Testament, and that the older 
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ones should examine them in it. It was 
also directed for the first time that the 
Enclish Bible should be read in the ser- 
vices of the churches, instead of the 
Latin, as had been heretofore done. 





The Indian and the Bear.—A Delaware 
hunter once shot a huge bear, and broke 
its back bone. This animal fell, and set 
up a most plaintive cry, something like 
that of the panther when he is hungry. 
The hunter instead of giving him another 
stood close to him, and addressed him in 
these words: —“ Hark ye! bear ; you are 
a coward, and no warrior, as you pre- 
tend to be. Were you a warrior, you 
would show it by your firmness, and not 
cry and whimper like an old woman. 
You know, bear, that our tribes are at 
war with each other, and that yours was 
the aggressor. You have found the In- 
dians too powerful for you, and you have 
gone sneaking about in the woods, steal- 
ing their hogs; perhaps at this time you 
have hog’s flesh in your belly. Had you 
conquered me, | would have borne it 
with courage, and died like a brave war- 
rior ; but you, bear, sit here and cry, and 
disgrace yourself by your cowardly con- 
duct.” A person present at the deiivery 
of this curious invective, after he had 
despatched the bear, asked the hunter 
how he thought that the poor animal 
could understand what he had said to it % 
“Oh!” said he, in answer, * the bear un- 
derstood me very well; did you not ob- 
serve how ashamed he looked while I 
was upbraiding him?’ This is a histori- 
cal fact. 





One day Bonaparte said, at Malmaison, 
to Redon de Belleville, formerly Consul 
at Leghorn, ‘ Redon, you have come 
from Spain—what do they say of me ct 
the Court of Madrid” ‘They say,’ re- 
plied he, with his usual frankness, ‘that 
you are preparing a throne, and are 
about decking yourself with the orna- 
ments of royalty.’ ‘Ah! what do you 
think of such a project? ‘I think that 
Washington had no need to resort to the 
vain illusions of a crown; and that the 
first of citizens may degrade himself by 
becoming the last of monarchs!’ Bona- 
parte smiled and did not appear offend- 
ed. ‘The same evening he said to Jo- 
sephine, ‘I love the character of Redon, 
he is an honest patriot—he is worthy to 
be born a citizen of an ancient republic.’ 
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Take the Other Hand.—\t was one of 
the first days of Spring, when a lady, 
who had been watching by the sick bed 
of her mother for some weeks, went out 
to take a little exercise and enjoy the 
fresh air. She hoped that she might 
hear a bird sing, or see some little wild 
flower that would speak to her of future 
hope, for her heart was full of anxiety 
and sorrow. After walking some dis- 
tance she came to a ropewalk. She was 
familiar with the place, and entered. At 
one end of the building she saw a little 
boy turning a large wheel; she thought 
it too laborious for such a child, and as 
she came near him, she spoke to him. 
‘Who sent you to this place?’ she ask- 
ed. ‘Nobody—I came of myself.’ 
‘Does your father know you are here ?’ 
‘I have no father. ‘ Are you paid for 
your labor? ‘ Yes, | get ninepence a 
day.’ ‘What do you do with your 
money? ‘1 give it all to my mother.’ 
‘Do you like this work Y ‘ Well enough ; 
butif I did’t | should do it that 1 might 
get the money for my mother.’ ‘ How 
long do you work in the day” ‘From 
nine till eleven in the morning, and from 
two till five in the afternoon.’ ‘How 
old are you?’ ‘About nine.’ ‘Do you 
never get tired of turning this great 
wheel?’ ‘Yes, sometimes. ‘ And 
what do youdothen! ‘TJ take the other 
hand.’ ‘The lady gave him a piece of 
money.’ ‘Is this for my mother!’ he 
asked, looking pleased. ‘No; it is for 
yourself.” ‘Thank you, ma’am,’ said 
the boy, and the lady bade him farewell. 
She went home, strengthened in her de- 
votion to duty, and instructed in true 
practical philosophy, by the words and 
examples of a little child; and she said 
to herself, the next time that duty seems 
hard to me, | will imitate the child, and 
take the other hand. —West. paper. 





A Grand Discovery.—A foreign paper 
says that a French Engineer named 
Leonard, has taken out a patent in Eng- 
land fora simple means of diminishing 
the fuel necessary for producing steam. 
He introduces fish-oil into the boilers, 
with only a small portion of water. 
When the oil is at boiling heat, the wa- 
ter precipitates itself into the interior, 
and steam is generated as fast as is de- 
sired, without the oil being decomposed. 
The saving in fuel is said to be forty or 


Jifty per cent. 
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MEDICAL 


This is another form of the various 
instruments lately invented for the ex- 
citement of galvanism, and its application 
to the human frame, for medical pur- 
poses. Of the efficiency of this agent 
we are notable to judge. Great interest 
has been felt, and still is expressed. At 
some of the stores in this city, particu- 
larly that of Mr. Pike, where instruments 
are exposed at the door, the curious are 
gratified, in great numbers, by an oppor- 
tunity to inspect, and try the effect of 
some of the curious products of science 


and skill. 


like the one above represented, being 


The handles of an instrument 


taken, the galvanic circle is forced, and 
the fluid passes, giving a shock of some 
severity to the holder. If several per- 
sons join hands, the effect is the same to 
each. Some instruments are furnished 
with a metallic wheel, which is set in mo- 
tion by the fluid while it moves, and 
ceases when it stops. 

According to the testimony of many, 
great benefit has been experienced, in 
rheumatic and other cases, from the use 


of instruments of this nature. 


To kill Weeds.---Weeds, like other 
plants, have each their peculiar constitu- 
tion, prefer certain kinds of food, and 

erish on the application of others. We 
apie seen a pound of nitrate of soda ad- 
ministered to a Seakale plant without 
visible effect; half an ounce would pro- 








GALVANIC 


APPARATUS. 


bably destroy a Rhododendron. Com- 
mon stable manure is prejudicial to Con- 
iferous plants, and in overdoses will kill 
them ; an oak feeds greedily upon it. So 
it is with weeds. Excessive doses of 
salt will destroy all ordinary vegetation, 
weeds included, but promote the growth 
of asparagus in a most remarkable de- 
gree, thus proving itself to be a poison to 
one plant and a nutritious food to anoth- 
er. But salt cannot be used in large 
doses to extirpate weeds generally, be- 
cause some, like the asparagus, may 
flourish under its action, and most crops 
will certainly be destroyed by it. Pro- 
fessor Henslow succeeded in destroying 
moss and weeds on gravel walks, by 
means of corrosive sublimate, green vi- 
triol, and blue vitriol, especially the last. 
But corrosive sublimate destroys every 
living form of vegetation, as well as the 
weeds ; and the two sorts of vitriol have 
no permanent action, encouraging the 
subsequent growth of many sorts of 
plants, and so promoting the vegetation 
of weeds rather than destroying it. 

In practice, these chemical agents can 
only be employed for the destruction of 
weeds in certain special cases, such as 
the asparagus, which thrives under doses 
of salt, which kill most other plants; or 
as tob:eco, which feeds greedily upon 
quantities of nitrate of soda, which 
would destroy any ordinary vegetation. 
—Lor. Cultivator. 





The Russian Empire has nineteen mil- 
itary schools, in which are 10,000 stu- 
dents. In the army promotion is open to 
all, without distinction of rank or class. 
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HAND CORN-SHELLERS. 


These are of various patterns and 
prices That in most common use Is 
upon this principle. Some are made 
with enst iron frames. and some with 
wood. the Jast are preferable, as any 
one can repair them when broken, and 
tie grain does not fly or scatter, as it is 
shelled, the shelling plate being encased 
with wood. They will shell from 100 
to 150 bushels of ears per day, moved by 
hand. 

Price from $7 00, to $10 00. 





Jerseyme in the late Battle —New Jer- 
sey was fully represented in the bat- 


tles of the 8th and 9th May, on the 
Rio Grande. The services of Captain 
Montgomery and Lieuts. French and 


Hamilton, all of this State, +have been 
duly commemorated in the official de- 
spatches, and our readers are familiar 
with the gallantry of young Dudley, and 
of another young man of this city, in the 
ranks. We now add extracts from a let- 
ter of a dragoon from Burlington county, 
who was one of the gallant band under 
Capt. May in the taking of Gen. Vega 
and the Mexican battery—decidedly one 
of the most extraordinary exploits in 
modern warfare. It will be seen that a 
young man from Plainfield, in this coun- 
try, was among the slain on that occa- 
sion. 

* * * We had to scour a large 
tract of chapparal, (as they call a thick 
bushy scrub kind of a wood that grows 
in Texas,) to see what had become of 
the enemy ; we found them (as they sup- 
posed) in a position to swallow us up, 
there being but one way on the road that 
our artillery or dragoons could get in to 
do execution, and they had their cannon 
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planted so as to sweep the road ; our fly- 
ing artillery charged upon them, but did 
little, as the road was choaked, and they 
could not see them. The General gave 
our gallant Captain orders to charge on 
them and take their cannon, and that 
was pretty severe to run to the mouths 
of nine pieces of cannon. But we had to 
do it, let the consequence be what it 
would, and off we went with our horses 
under a full run. I made up my mind 
that | was no more, but then | thought I 
might be lucky and get missed. The 
further particulars of ‘the fight you no 
doubt will see full statements of in the 
papers. I will now speak more of my- 
self. In making the charge, | rode with 
the company. ‘witheat being injured, 
while there was one on my left, (a young 
man from Plainfield, N. J.) unluckily re- 
ceived a musket ball in the forehead, 
which sealed his fate immediately. On- 
ward we went, and after passing through 
the enemy’s ranks, and wheeling to the 
left, rode exactly down their line—being 
depriv ed of our Cuptain, as he put his eye 

on a Mexican General, and immediately 
demanded him to surrender or die. The 
General asked him if he was an officer, 
to which he replied “yes’’—he then 
handed him his sword and told him to 
receive General La Vega asa prisoner of 
war! It happened at that moment that 
our right particular guide, or leader’s 
horse was shot from under him, and the 
Captain gave General La Vega in his 

charge, to escort him to General Taylor 
as a prize. We were then without a 
Captain or guide, as the Captain had 
pursued another course, and in the ex- 
citement of the moment, the person front 
in rank, and directly in front of me, led 
us directly into a boggy place, precisely 
in range of the enemy’s fire, and within 
pistol “shot of them ; the consequence 
was, his horse was shot from under him, 
and eighteen of us in front served in like 
manner; four of that number received 
their death blow, two in front and two 
directly in my rear. 

After being dismounted I crawled out 
of the mud and water, as it was about 
four feet deep, and gently laid myself 
down in the grass at the water’s edge, 
with the enemy all around me, bawling 
and crying Cavallero Americano, Balmo, 
and all the other o’s you could think of. 
Well, I lay in this position with the balls 
flying over my head in every direction, 
thinking what it was best to do,—dis- 
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possessed of all my arms. I lay there 
until a Mexican came within ten feet of 
me, with one of our swords in hand, cut- 
ting and gouging one of our men after 
having been killed by a musket ball, 
when [ sprang to my feet and ran into 
the bushes, thinking if they shot me they 
would have to do it running, and forward 
I went about two hundred yards, when | 
come in contact with a Mexican, disarmed 
as myself—he showing fight I picked up 
a club and away he bounced a little faster 
than I could run. 
I then took another course, thinking he 
he might bring some of his comrades 
and capture me. I dropped into a thick 
bush, and thought 1 would lie there till 
the battle was over, and while | was ly- 
ing there I cast my eyes down to my 
feet, and perceived that I had been shot 
in both legs, by the holes in my panta- 
joons, when and where | could not tell, 
for i did not feel it till I discovered the 
holes in my pantaloons. 1 am shot 
through the calf of my right leg, and 
about four inches above the knee in the 
left thigh, beth flesh wounds and doing 
well. I am satisfied I came off so well, 
after riding up to the cannon’s mouth, 
and through a grand volley of musket 
balls. My hope is now that I may soon 
get well and try my luck again; asI did 
but get one rap at an individual as we 
passed through their ranks, and that 
merely broke his arm, as he was taken 
prisoner by our infantry I had an oppor- 
tunity of knowing whatIi diddo. I must 
now close; you must excuse everything, 
as I am lying on my back and writing 
upwards. I think I shall stay in Texas, 
as the climate is beautiful—it is neither 
too hot nor too cold. 
Yours, affectionately, 

ABEL W ATKINSON. 
—Newark Adv. 





Antiquities—The excavations for the 
Syston and Peterboro’ railway on the 
west side of St. Martin’s Stamford, Eng- 
land, have led to some interesting dis- 
coveries in the close adjoining the Nun’s 
Farm, It was the site of a Benedictine 
Nunnery, which was founded 1156 by 
one of the abbots of Peterboro’ for 
“forty holy virgins, living regularly in 
religion and pure virginity,” and was 
dissolved in 1539; so that more than 
three centuries have elapsed since it was 
the abode in life of those whose remains 
lie buried there. 
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In removing the surface of the ground, 
several stone coffins, containing skulls 
and other fragments of mortality, have 
been exposed to view; and pieces of 
stained glass, mullions of windows, capi- 
tals and portions of fluted pillars, and 
coins also have been dug out. Much of 
the stone work is very elaborately 
carved ; it is evidently the debris of a 
sacred edifice, and proves that the build- 
ing must have been one of great beauty. 
The stained glass is principally of the 
color of bottle glass, very thick, and 
some of it quite opaque: it is hardly pos- 
sible to believe that the thicker portions 
which have been found can have been in- 
tended for the admission of light, and 
the inference therefore is, that they must 
either have formed ornamental tablets, or 
have been used as tesselated pavement 
in a portion of the edifice. The skulls 
and bones exhumed are mostly those of 
females,—some of them persons who 
died in the prime of life, as the teeth are 
beautifully perfect. One of the skulls is 
that of a man, and another that of a child: 
how the latter could come there must 
again be a matter of inference. ‘The 
coins found in the Nun’s close are of 
different periods. 

Mr. Carr, one of the railway surveyors, 
has some in his posession in an admirable 
state of preservation: they are supposed 
to be either Norman or Saxon; if the 
latter, it is not improbable they may have 
lain in the earth since 1151, as in that 
year a castle which was erected by the 
Saxons under Alfred on the site of the 
Nun’s farm was demolished. One of the 
stone coffins exhumed on Wednesday 
contained a very perfect skeleton, and by 
the side of it were some pieces of carved 
stone with illegible inscriptions. 

On Thursday some of the men were 
obstructed in their operations by a wall 
of masonry work, which turned out to be 
a spacious arched vault, built of stone: a 
short distance from the vault was a con- 
siderable heap of stones of various sizes, 
and in another part a finger-bone was 
picked up with a ring upon it. The 
discoveries have excited a great interest 
in Stamford, and the site has been visited 
by an immense number of persons. One 
of the stone coffins (supposed to have 
been deposited in the 12th or 13th cen- 
tury), together with some antique carv- 
ings in oak, has been presented to the 
Stamford Institution by Messrs Wykes & 
Co., the railway contractors.—Lng. p ip. 
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Hedgehogs—M. Lenz and Professor 
Buckland say that the most vivlent ant- 
mal poisons have no effect on the hedge- 
hog, that they kill and eat adders and 
vipers. Loe 

M. Lenz says that he had in his house 
a female hedgehog, which he kept in a 
large box, and which soon became very 
mild and familiar He often put into the 
box some adders, which it attacked with 
avidity, seizing them indifferently by the 
head, the body or tail, and did not appear 
alarmed or embarrased when they coiled 
themselves around its body 

On one occasion M. Lenz witnessed a 
fight between a hedgehog and a viper. 
When the hedgehog came near and 
smelled the snake, for with these animals 
the sense of sight is very obtuse, she 
seized it by the head, and held it fast be- 
tween her teeth, but without appearing to 
do it much harm; but having disengaged 
its head, it assumed a furious and mena- 
cing attitude, and hissed vehemently, in- 
flicting several severe bites on the 
hedgehog. The little animal, however, 
did not recoil from the bites of the viper, 
nor indeed seemed to care much about 
them. At last, when the reptile was fa- 
tigued by its efforts, she again seized it 
by the head, which she ground between 
her teeth, compressing the fangs and 
glands of poison, and then devouring 
every part of the body. M. Lenz says 
that battles of this sort often occurred in 
the presence of many persons, and some- 
times the hedgehog has received eight or 
ten wounds on the ears, the snout, and 
even on the tongue, without appearing to 
experience any of the ordinary symptoms 
produced by the venom of the viper. 
Neither herself nor the young which 
she was then suckling seem to suffer 
from it. 

This observation agrees with that of 
Pallas, who assures us that the hedgehog 
can eat about a hundred cantharides, 
without experiencing any of the effects 
which this insect taken inwardly pro- 
duces on men, dogs, and cats. A Ger- 
man physician who made the hedgehog 
a particular object of study, gave ita 
strong dose of prussic acid, of arsenic, 
of opium, and of corrosive sublimate, 
none of which did it any harm. The 
hedgehog in its natural state only feeds 
on pears, apples, and other fruits. When 
it can get nothing it likes better, its or- 
dinary food cousists of worms, slugs, 
frogs, adders, rats and mice. 
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Extracts from our Correspondence. 


A YOUTHS SOLILOQUY. 


If lam spared, I shall soon attain to 
man’s estate. The sports of my child- 
hood have been forsaken. My school- 
days are past, never to be recalled My 
mind, which formerly entertained child- 
ish schemes, has now taken a more 
thoughtful turn. The gravity of man- 
hood is assuming the place where child- 
hood’s smile was wont to play. 

I must go forth into the busy world 
and tread its thorny puths; where nu- 
merous snares are set, which will seize 
the unwary traveller, and lure him to de- 
struction. I shall have to encounter the 
enmity of foes, the frowns of friends, 
and experience the mortification of dis- 
appointments. Dark shadows wil be 
cast upon my soul, by the scenes and 
events which attend the pilgrimage 
through life. 

How shall I conduct myself upon the 
journey of life? And what station shall 
I hold among my fellow pilgrims? Shail 
I be regardless of the chief end of man, 
and waste my powers of mind and body 
upon trifles? Shal! the allurements of 
pride and ambition gain the mastery 
over my soul and led me astray? Shall 
I goin the way of those who have not 
the “fear of God before their eyes?” 
Shall [ glory in iniquity’ God forbid! 
But let me accompany those who walk in 
the narrow path which leads to everlast- 
ing glory and honor. Let me be classed 
among those who have disinterestedly 
served their fellow travellers. 

Time, with a noisless tread, is stealing 
upon me. This active frame will one 
day be clad in the habiliments of death. 
Even if lam destined to live the great- 
est number of years allotted to man, 
they will soon be accomplished ; bring- 
ing with them their infirmities. My 
soul! Thou knowest that time is short! 
Thou knowest the instability of human 
affairs!’ Then, let not the things of a 
moment, as it were, outweigh those of 
eternity. 

Do I dread the ordeal through which 
I must pass! True, myriads have been 
unequal to the task: but there have been 
those who have endured unto the end. 
My soul! Trust thou in God, and it 
shall go well with thee! Awake! Let 
thy fears be scattered, “ and put a cheer- 
ful courage on.” 


New York, 1846. H.C, B. 
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The Columbian, a New York Magazine 
has, the following translation from a 
Mexican poet of Vera Cruz. 


“RIO BRAVO! —A Mexican LAMENT. 


Rio Bravo! Rio Bravo! 
Saw men ever such a sight ? 
Since the field of Roncesvalles 
Sealed the fate of many a knight! 


Dark is Palo Alto’s story, 
Sad Rescara Palma’s rout, 

On those fatal fields so gory, 
Many a gallaut life went out. 


Tiere our best and bravest lances, 
Shiver’d ’gainst the northern steel, 

Left the valiant hearts that eouch’d them 
‘Neath the northern charger’s heel. 


Rio Bravo ' Rio Bravo! 
Minstre] ne’er knew such a fight, 
Sinee the field of Roncesvailes 
Sealed the fate of many a knight. 


Rio Bravo! fatal river; 

Saw ye not, while red with gore, 
Toorejohn all headless quiver 

A ghastly trunk upon thy shore ? 


Heard ye rot the wounded coursers 
Shrieking on your trampled banks, 

As the northern wing’d artillery 
Thunder’d on our shatter’d ranks. 


There Arista best and bravest— 
There Raguena, tried and true— 

On the fatal field thou lavest, 
Nobly did all men could do. 


Vainly there those heroes rally, , 
Castile on Montezuma's shore, 

“Rio Bravo”—“ Runcesvalles.” 
Ye are names blent evermore. 


Weepest thou lorn lady Inez, 
For thy lover ’mid the slain,— 
Brave La Vega’s trenchant falchion 
Cleft his siayer to the brain. 


Brave La Vega, who all lonely, 
By a host of foes beset, 
Yielded up his sabre only 
When his equal there he met. 


Other champions not less noted, 
Sleep beneath that sullen wave ; 
Rio Bravo, thou hast floated 
An army to an ocean grave. 


On they came, those northern horsemen, 
On like eagles towards the sun,— 

Followed then the northern bayonet, 
And the field was lost and won. 


O! for Olando’s horn to rally 
His Paladin’s on that sad shore, 
‘* Rio Bravo’”—* Roncesvalles,” 
Ye are names blent evermore, 
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Tussuck Grass.—Captain Koss, of the 
Antarctic Expedition, gives a glowing 
description of a new species of Be 
Grass discovered at the Falkland Islands: 

“The splendid tussuck grass is the gold 
and glory of these islands. It will, I 
hope, yet make the fortune of Orkney 
and Irish lJand-owners of peat bogs. 
Every animal here feeds upon it with 
avidity, and fattens in a short time. It 
may be planted and cut like the guinea 
grass of the West Indies. ‘The blades 
are about six feet long, and from 200 
to 300 shoots spring from one plant. I 
have proved by several experiments, that 
one man can cut 100 bundles in a day ; 
and that a horse will greedily devour 
five of these in the same time. Indeed, 
so fond of it are both horses and cows, 
that they will eat the dry tussack thatch 
from the roofs of the houses in prefer- 
ence to good grass. About four inches 
of the root eats like the mountain cab- 
bage. It loves a rank wet peat bog, with 
the sea spray over it. Indeed, when the 
sea beats over it with the greatest vio- 
lence, and the sea spray is carried fur- 
thest, then the tussack grass thrives best 
on the soil it loves. All the smaller is- 
lands here, though some of them are as 
large as Guernsey, are covered with tus- 
sack, which is nutritious all the year.— 
New Farmer's Journal. 





Ignorance.—I\n a government in which 
every man has a voice, this is a very dan- 
cere element, and one very difficult to 

e controlled. You cannot reason with 
an ignorant man. The most important 
truths, urged in the most persuasive man- 
ner, make no impression on minds ren- 
dered stupid by ignorance and prejudice. 
—Lindley Murray Moore. 
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